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duces unfavorable results after firing, and to avoid such and 
keep the colors clear the brush should be frequently rinsed in 
spirits of turpentine. If a glass does not look right after the 
last firings it can be safely re- painted and re fired, for a good 
glass will bear firing 3 or 4 times. In conclusion we beg to acquaint 
our readers with a very simple and convenient way of packing 
glasses for transport. A cigar box will hold a small glass, and 
in either it or a larger packing case, wooden divisions the length 
of the glass are glued in, then small notches of wood are glued 
to the sides between which pieces of strong pasteboard, the shape 
of the glass, are slipped. The lower half of the same corresponds 
to the upper. (See illustration.) The notches should as far as 
possible be arranged for the pasteboard supporting the glass to 
come between, and not touch the painting itself. The glass 
should also be wrapped up in fine tissue paper. 



LACE. 



By Helen Anderson. 




F one should attempt to combine lace and em- 
broidery under one head, it would be impos- 
sible to handle such a subject unless one had 
an unlimited amount of time and space, and yet 
from the earliest times the two have been so 
interwoven that it is almost impossible to speak 
of one without mention of the other. 

Throughout the Old Testament we hear 
constant mention of embroidery of "curtains" 
of "Fine twisted linen," and of the king's 
daughters "who shall be brought unto the king in raiment of 
needle- work." It fact, it is from the open work embroidery that 
we trace the birth of lace, that is, I believe the most natural 
origin, although we cannot go back to the time when mention 
of lace is not made in some form or other, even in nations far 
removed from civilization. In the London Chronicle of 1767 
there is an account of the opening of a Scandinavian mound or 
barrow in Dorsetshire. Among other relics were found within 
the hollow trunk of an oak, the remains of a piece of lace 
made of gold wire, 4 inches long, 2£ wide, of the old Lozenge 
pattern. Professor Monsaac ascribes this specimen to the iron 
age. Th.9 author of letters from Italy speaks of the cabinet at 
Portici where there is a statue of Diana dressed after the purple 
gowns worn by the Roman, ladies ; the garment is edged with 
lace exactly resembling "Point. 

The finest specimens of Opus Anglecarmni extant are tht, 
cape and maniple of St. Cubbert, removed from his coffin and 
now in the Chapter Library at Dunham. 

There is no doubt that before the French Revolution the 
laces were much more artistic, indeed it seems that further back 
we go the more delicate and original becomes the needle-work 
of all countries. Much of this is doubtless owing to the fact the 
high-born dames of that time had little else to occupy their 
time and thoughts, and that embroidery and lace making formed 
their chief occupation. Particularly was thiR so among the French 
women, and even at the present time fine needle- work is con- 
sidered by no means an unimportant branch of French Convent 
education. 

It seems strange, but nevertheless is true, that two of the 
greatest generals of the Republic, Hoache and Moreau, added to 
their pay by embroidering waistcoats long after they had entered 
military service. 

Among old needle- work is a style known as cut work and 
coeval with this work drawn work, in which the weft and woof 
threads of the tissue were drawn, retaining the design and form- 
ing threads into square network, rendered firm by a stitch at 
each intersection. 

In the 17fch century passments were made of linen thread to 
imitate high relief. A thick cord worked over with the 
thread (quipe) was introduced to mark the salient points of the 
pattern, thus the term guipure was applied to thread lace with 
guipure reliefs ; the term is also applied to the flowing patterns 
of Flanders and Italy. 

The old laces, points and guipure are not worked upon a 
net- work ground ; the flowers are connected by irregular threads 
overcast with buttonhole stitch, often fringed with loops or 
knots called "Thronns," and by the Italians "Puente a spina." 
These threads are known to lace makers as pearl ties. The 
French call them "Barrettes." All laces are limited to two 
edges, the Pearl or Picot. 

Lace is divided into two distinct classes, point and pillow. 
The first made by the needle on a parchment pattern and 
termed needle point "Point a Taiguille." The word point is 
often incorrectly applied to pillow lace as Point de Malines, 
Point de Valencienne. 

The manner of making pillow lace is so well known that it 
is needless to describe it, but in order to give one an idea of the 



relative ages of lace, it is as well to enumerate the kinds most 
in use. When Colbert, by his establishment of the Point de 
France in 1665, caused a general development of the lace manu- 
factories throughout all Europe, the laces known at that time 
were point or needle-made lace made at Venice, Spain and 
Brussels. 

A lace called Bissetle, a narrow coarse indented thread pillow 
lace made by the peasant women near or in the environs of 
Paris. Campani, a narrow fine indented pillow lace edging used 
to sew upon other laces. Guise, a thread lace which owed its 
simplicity to its name; the ground was net- work, the flowers a 
loose thick thread worked in a pillow, very much like the lace 
now called Torchon. 

Guise was formerly an article of extensive consumption in 
France, but from the last century little used except by the poorer 
classes ; a few people may remember hearing of it by the name 
of "Beggar's lace." 

Mignonette, a light fine pillow lace, sometimes called Blonde 
de Fil, was an article of considerable export, and was very much 
admired for its lightness and clear ground. . 

Mechlin, all the laces of Flanders with the exception of those 
of Brussels, were known in common at this period under the 
general term of Mechlin guipure. 

The Italians claim the invention of Point or needle-made 
lace. England boasts of the invention of Bobbin lace, but to 
France must be assigned the application of Jacquard system to 
the net frame, and consequently the invention of machine lace 
in 1820. Lyons, of Nottingham, invented a pattern called Grecien 
net ; this was followed by Point d'Esprit. 

In almost every other branch of art or commerce the intro- 
duction of machinery has immediately reduced the value of the 
hand-made article ; but with lace the efft ct has been very 
different ; it has rather increased the value of real lace, although 
muco of the machine-made lace is very beautiful and very won- 
derful in its delicacy; it has not as yet attained the exquisite 
softness and richness of hand-made lace. 

The finest and lightest lace that has been made was the work 
of caterpillers who were made to spin lace veils by the ingenious 
contrivance of a gentleman of Munich ; these veils are not strong, 
but so light that one yard square would not weigh five grains, 
while a pattern veil of the same size would weigh 262 grains. 

Among curious laces was a cravat and ruffles presented by the 
Governor of Jamaica to Charles II. They were made from the 
inner bark of the Lazette or lace bark tree ; this bark may be 
separated into thin layers and then into distinct meshes ; the 
tree is a native of Jamaica. 

Before and during the time of George III lace seems to have 
figured conspicuously in public affairs. On the 19th of January, 
1752, a quantity of foreign lace was seized and publicly burnt ; 
indeed, feeling ran so high that ladies were stopped in the street 
and obliged to surrender any foreign lace that they might be 
wearing. 

George III endeavored from his coming upon the throne to 
protect English industry, and at the wedding of his sister in 1764 
ordered that all the laces worn were to be of English make. 
Three days before the wedding a descent was made by the 
Customs upon the court milliner and quantities of lace carried 
away. 

In 1824 Limerick lace was established, but it cannot properly 
be called lace as it is really Tambour work. 

In the little town of Yonghal, County Cork, Ireland, the 
peasant women are quite noted for their lace, which is neither 
Pillow or Point but a crochet lace, that is still exquisitely fine 
and often very beautiful in design, although sold for a mere 
song. 

Throughout all time there has always been something im- 
aginary and fanciful connected with the weaving of lace, in some 
way the fairy-like fabric seems to be interwoven with the life of 
the weaver. How many dreams and hopes have been woven into 
the design, we can imagine for we all know how many hours 
poor Mary of Scots and her ladies wiled away in this manner. 

Could mortal eyes only read many a strange history might 
be seen in the weft and woof of some dainty old piece, for almost 
every famous piece of lace has a history often a tragedy con- 
nected with it, which accounts for the superstitous fancies that 
cling around some of the famous old lace. 

Without being unusually romantic one is apt to associate 
lace making with the charming women, the old castles, in fact 
all the romance and chivalry of the middle ages, and without 
doubt much of it belongs there, but also without doubt much 
belongs to the lower classes. Much that is delicate and charm- 
ing in design has been the work, not the pretty pastime of the 
poor, and about which clings only the sordid and sorrowful 
side of life. 

It is said that the lace makers of Norway are so poor that 
they cannot afford a fire to work by even in their very cold 
winter, so that the hard hand of necessity has forced them to 
discover a novel mode of heating. 

They work upon their lace at night in the stables where the 
cows are housed, so as to obtain the animal heat thrown out 
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by the cattle, and it is said to be surprising how much warmth 
is obtained in this way. 

These Norwegian laces are rather heavy, but extremely 
decorative, as they have a semi-barbaric look about them, par- 
ticularly the colored laces, that is very effective in decorations. 
Their drawn work upon linen can not be surpassed, as it is most 
elab6rate in workmanship and extremely decorative in finish, 



IN fashions of furniture at least, France cannot be said to rule 
the world. On the score of taste we would set our best 
househould artistic furniture against the overdone gorgeous- 
ness coveted by the Parisian boursier to complete his domestic 
bliss, which with all its superficial show is incommodious, 
former periods being followed. The furniture of the present 
day must conform to current requirements. Direct imitation of 




Wikdow Drapery in Renaissance Style. 



taking often a term of years to complete a piece. This work is 
very rare here, as but little of it finds its way across the sea. 



Objects artistically beautiful and displaying original treat- 
ment remain independent of fashion, let fashion change as it will. 



bygone styles establishes no claim to admiration. One becomes 
wearied of the constant companionship of the overdone para- 
phernalia of splendor. Whilst our furniture styles are simpler 
than the French, they have not the same aspect of superficiality 
as if mainly to attract the eye ; at the same time they are not 
wanting in beauty. True household taste is thus consulted. 
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